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The Obvious Aspects of Pentecostalism 

Ritual and Pentecostal Globalization 

Joel Robbins 


It is only shallow people who do not judge from appearances. 

—Oscar Wilde 

The title of this chapter alludes to Rappaport’s (1979) seminal essay, 
“The Obvious Aspects of Ritual,” a lengthy article containing many of 
the ideas that two decades later would form the backbone of his im¬ 
portant book Ritual and Religion in the Making of Humanity (1999). 
Rappaport begins that article by stating: 

This essay is not about the symbols of which human rituals are made, 
nor yet about the entities, ideas, or processes—physical, psychic, so¬ 
cial, natural, or cosmic—that these symbols may represent. It is con¬ 
cerned with the obvious rather than the hidden aspects of ritual, those 
of its features that, being most apparent, lead us to identify events as 
instances of ritual. (1979: 173) 

In this chapter, I take a similar tack in approaching Pentecostal and 
charismatic Christianity. Rather than focusing on its doctrines or sym¬ 
bols or what we might call the content of its culture, things I and most 
of the contributors to this volume have been very much concerned 
with in our previous work, I want to focus on a few of its aspects that 
would be obvious to any contemporary observer, even one who knows 
little about Pentecostal and charismatic history or doctrine. 

There arc three obvious aspects of Pentecostal and charismatic 
Christianity, or Pentecostal Christianity as I will for reasons of conve¬ 
nience mostly refer to it from here on out, that I have mind. These are: 
1) its ability to spread quickly across cultural and linguistic barriers, 
as evidenced by its rapid expansion around the globe; 2) its ability to 
build thriving institutions in social settings in which few other institu¬ 
tions are able to survive, much less flourish; and 3) the extremely high 
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degree of ritual activity that marks its social life. The primary argu¬ 
ment I want to make in this chapter is that these three obvious features 
of Pentecostalism are related. More specifically, I want to argue that it 
is the third aspect of Pentecostalism—its extensive reliance on ritual 
forms of interaction to give shape to social life—that underwrites the 
other two. It is, I will claim, Pentecostalism’s promotion of ritual to 
the center of social life that has allowed it to travel so well and to build 
institutions so effectively even in socially harsh environments. 

Even as I hope in the course of my argument about the obvious 
aspects of Pentecostalism to show convincingly that it makes sense 
to place ritual at their center, I recognize that some might question 
whether an emphasis on ritual should in fact count as an obvious 
feature of the Pentecostal tradition at all. As the social scientifically 
trained Pentecostal theologian Albrecht (1999: 21) has noted, “Pente- 
costals themselves have often objected to or reject[ed] the term ‘ritual’ 
and its implied conceptualization.” Placing a high value on spontaneity 
and authenticity, Pentecostals condemn ritual as too routine, mechani¬ 
cal, or, as Albrecht has it, “unspiritual.” Furthermore, the Pentecostal 
tendency to introduce ritual into almost all domains of social interac¬ 
tion tends to rob believers' ritualized productions of that sense of set- 
apartness that scholars often see as central to the definition of ritual 
(Bell 1992). Largely for these reasons, I think, when it comes to Pen¬ 
tecostalism, the study of ritual has lagged behind work in other areas. 
With a few notable exceptions such as the work of Csordas (1997; see 
also Robbins 2004a), this is true even among anthropologists, despite 
the support their discipline provides for arguing that ritual is crucial to 
people’s lives (Robbins 2004b: 126b). 

Yet despite both the lowly status of ritual in Pentecostal self-under¬ 
standings and the extent to which Pentecostal ritual fails to announce 
itself as such in ways scholars can easily recognize, it is not difficult to 
make the argument that a very frequent recourse to ritual is an obvi¬ 
ous aspect of Pentecostal social life. To begin with, if we look carefully, 
we will see that Pentecostal antiritualism is, as Pfeil (this volume) has 
noted, itself ritualized. Moreover, to an observer whose eye is trained 
only on Pentecostalism’s obvious aspects, rather than on the fine points 
of its folk theology, it is hard to miss how much of what Pentecostals 
do with each other easily counts as ritual in terms of its formulaic qual¬ 
ity and its directness toward divinity—and this is true even if the forms 
in question allow for a good deal of spontaneous elaboration of per¬ 
sonal content in approaching the divine. Given this, it is easy to concur 
with Albrecht (1999: 21-22) when he goes on to say that despite their 
protestations to the contrary, “Pentecostals do in fact, engage in ritu- 
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als, though they often call them by other names: ‘worship sendees,' 
‘spiritual practices,’ [and] ‘Pentecostal distinctives,’ for example.” I will 
back this claim up more fully later when I come to discussing Pente¬ 
costal ritual in more detail. For the moment, though, I want to take it 
as given that it does make sense to talk about Pentecostals as people 
who have a vigorous ritual life. 

If the claim that Pentecostals are very much invested in ritual ac¬ 
tion is the most contestable of what I have called Pentecostalism's three 
obvious aspects, the claim that it is very successful at crossing cultural 
and linguistic boundaries is probably the least. The spectacular global 
spread of Pentecostalism is easily the most common trope in discus¬ 
sions of Pentecostalism—often used to justify paying attention to it in 
both scholarly and popular contexts. Taking two sources that are ready 
to hand, the 23 December 2006 issue of The Economist (p. 48) called 
Pentecostalism the world’s fastest growing religious movement and, 
apropos its global diffusion, went on to add: 

The evidence of this [rapid growth] can be seen everywhere in Amer¬ 
ica and the developing world: in churches the size of football stadi¬ 
ums in Latin America, in 12,000 acre ‘redemption camps’ in Nigeria, 
in storefront churches in the slums of Rio and Los Angeles. LA’s most 
successful export is not Hollywood but Pentecostalism. 

And on the more academic end of the spectrum, I began a recent review 
of the anthropological literature on Pentecostalism with a first sentence 
that described Pentecostalism as "one of the great success stories of 
the current era of cultural globalization” (Robbins 2004b: 117). There 
is room to argue that it is probably time to critically examine this trope 
of rapid growth. At issue would not be the reality it points to—Pente¬ 
costalism certainly has spread rapidly around the world—but rather 
the uses to which the trope of spectacular growth is put. Arguably, our 
deployment of it to justify’ the value of studying Pentecostalism some¬ 
times directs people away from the broader analytic contributions we 
are making. There is no question of unpacking this claim here. I have 
raised it simply to note that while I will take Pentecostalism’s rapid 
global growth to be a real phenomenon—to be one of Pentecostalism’s 
obvious aspects—the overall concern of this paper is with what inter¬ 
esting things a focus on ritual can teach us about Pentecostalism and 
its other obvious aspects, including this one, but not on the fact of Pen¬ 
tecostal expansion per se. 

The final aspect of Pentecostalism that I discuss in this chapter is 
its ability to thrive in harsh environments marked by poverty and so¬ 
cial disorganization. I imagine that this claim is also not terribly con- 
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testable, and certainly for a largely social-scientific audience it should 
be quite familiar. Indeed, because this point has been well developed in 
the literature, I want to start by critically examining it and then work 
from there to my discussion of ritual. By proceeding in this way, I will 
be able to look critically at many common arguments about why Pen- 
tecostalism has become the vigorous, global phenomenon it is today. 
In the course of doing so, I hope to create a space for the argument I 
ultimately want to make about the way ritual ties the obvious aspects 
of Pentecostal ism together. 


On Pentecostalism and the Neoliberal Global Order 1 

The neoliberal global order has proven to be a harsh environment for 
a wide range of social, economic, and political institutions. Many of 
those local and more globally diffused institutions that once in various 
ways buffered people from the depredations of the capitalist market 
economy have been so starved for human and material resources in 
the current climate that they have retreated or simply disappeared. In 
the face of what Bernice Martin calls the “institutional deficit” that has 
resulted, people have had fewer and fewer ways to sustain spaces in 
which social relations can be organized by nonmarket logics to meet 
nonmarket goals (Martin 1998: 117-18). But looking out at the desic¬ 
cated social landscape that neoliberal restructuring so often leaves in 
its wake, one exception to the rule of institutional die-back stands out 
clearly: the current neoliberal regime has in many places been very 
good for religious institutions, and particularly for Pentecostal and 
charismatic churches. Not only have these churches gathered up new 
adherents at an impressive clip, especially in the global south, they are 
also one of the great institution-propagating success stories of the neo¬ 
liberal era—able to plant churches and allied parachurch institutions 
with seeming ease. Pentecostal churches have thus demonstrated an 
ability to thrive in the very kinds of environments in which so many 
other institutions struggle and fade. A fundamental question for social 
scientists studying Pentecostalism has been why this should be so. 

On the basis of their work, there are a number of candidate an¬ 
swers to this question that are readily available in the literature on 
global Pentecostalism. Most of these have a more or less functionalist 
tinge—suggesting that Pentecostal churches thrive because in one way 
or another they help people cope with global orders in which they now 
live and in doing so help those orders to sustain themselves. Pentecos¬ 
tal churches do this, many have argued, by providing some form of 
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community for people wrenched out of rural worlds and kinship struc¬ 
tures by their dreams of individualist, urban lives. Or they offer heal¬ 
ing to those who lack access to health care. In their prosperity guise, 
as another argument has it, they enchant the market in ways that allow 
people to construe it as a context for meaningful living even in the 
absence of the resources needed to really make it so. Or on other ac¬ 
counts they provide people recipes for self-discipline that make it pos¬ 
sible for them to cope with poverty and adapt themselves to whatever 
opportunities for work they can find (see Robbins 2004b for a review 
of these arguments). 

I could go on in this vein, detailing the numerous ways scholars 
have attributed the popularity of Pentecostalism to its ability to com¬ 
pensate for losses and deprivations people have experienced at the 
hands of the global order. And if I don’t choose to go on this way here, 
it is not because I think such answers are entirely wrong. There is some 
truth to each of them, and taken together they represent a style of 
thinking about Pentecostal growth that cannot be discounted. I choose 
to step back from them not because they fail, but because I think they 
tend to beg a fundamental question—the question of how Pentecostal 
churches can succeed as institutions at all in the kind of resource-poor 
conditions in which they these days so regularly take root. It is only 
once they succeed as institutions, I would argue, that they can compen¬ 
sate for anything. This is why I take the question of the means of their 
institution-building success to be fundamental, even to the deprivation- 
type arguments I laid out above. And it is for this reason I want to put 
the question of the reasons for Pentecostalism’s institution-building 
success at the center of this section of this chapter. 

When I talk about the institutional success of Pentecostal churches, 
I am referring minimally to their ability to engage people’s time in the 
construction and maintenance of congregations that regularly come 
together to worship and whose members work to evangelize those who 
do not belong. That Pentecostalism has this ability is well attested in 
the literature on its global spread. Members of these churches regularly 
attend Sunday sendees that last several hours or more, often attend at 
least one other sendee a week, and regularly participate in home wor¬ 
ship and bible study sessions and in evangelization efforts. Chesnut 
(1997: 141) collected quantitative data on participation among the ur¬ 
ban Brazilian Pentecostals he studied and found that members par¬ 
ticipated in an average of 4.7 church activities per week (see also Gill 
1990; Willems 1967). Furthermore, along with giving their time in the 
form of participation in church sendees and activities, many members 
of Pentecostal churches also volunteer to fill church offices, serving as 
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deacons, elders, heads of women’s and youth ministries, etc. Chesnut 
(1997: 135) again provides enlightening quantitative evidence, find¬ 
ing that among those he interviewed, 79.5 percent held such offices. 
Making a similar point. Blacking (1981: 45) writes of the South Afri¬ 
can Zionist church that “the general principle seemed to be that as 
many members as possible should have an opportunity of holding po¬ 
sitions”—positions that draw them into making regular contributions 
of their time to supporting the institution of the church and its many 
institutionalized subgroups. As a final index of institutional commit¬ 
ment, it is also worth noting that people often give materially to their 
churches as well, finding ways to tithe even in conditions of great pov¬ 
erty or giving in kind or in labor where they cannot give cash. 

It is by soliciting such intense involvement on the part of mem¬ 
bers that Pentecostal churches have been able to thrive as institutions. 
My original question about the reasons for the institutional success 
of Pentecostal churches during a period that has been hard on many 
other institutions can thus be reframed as a question about how they 
solicit this kind of involvement. 

One could imagine that Pentecostal churches succeed in com¬ 
manding people’s attention by giving away a lot of material resources 
or providing services people cannot provide for themselves. This has 
for a long time been a common way for social scientists to explain 
the success of mission Christianity—people come for the food, or the 
medical care, or the access to schooling that the mission provides. But 
these kinds of rice-Christian arguments tend not to work well to ex¬ 
plain the institution-building success of Pentecostal mission efforts. 
For one thing, people’s involvement in Pentecostal church life tends 
to be much more intense than it is in the mission churches that have 
made material inducements and the provision of social and economic 
programs more central to their outreach efforts. For another, and more 
pointedly, it is one of the most noteworthy characteristics of Pentecos¬ 
tal church planting that it tends to be done on a shoestring. Pentecostal 
missionaries have from the outset of the movement tended to, as they 
put it, “go out on faith.” Heading out to the mission field with very 
little, often with no more than what they need to get a one-way ticket to 
their destination, they trust that if they are anointed by the Holy Spirit 
for mission work, their needs will be supplied by those to whom they 
bring the word (Synan 1997: 133). If sustenance is not forthcoming, 
they know their missionary efforts are not in accord with God’s plan 
from them. For those missionized, this Pentecostal practice of going 
out on faith means that very- often they are asked to join a missionary 
in starting a church for which they are to provide all the resources. 
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This has been particularly true in the global south, where missionar¬ 
ies tend to be people from neighboring groups rather than the well- 
appointed Westerners that arguments about the material factors driv¬ 
ing conversion tend to take as the paradigmatic representatives of the 
mission enterprise. 

A second approach to explaining people’s willingness to make 
quick and strong commitments to building Pentecostal institutions 
would take the belief system of Pentecostalism as its explanatory vari¬ 
able. In one way or another, such arguments have it, Pentecostalism 
is a perfect tract for the times. It preaches precisely the kinds of self- 
reliance and self-discipline the neoliberal order demands; it promises a 
better life to come to those whose current lives are marked by misery; 
it offers to heal those who lack access to modern medicine, and often 
to traditional healing as well; it empowers women seeking to escape 
traditional patriarchies and provides them with safe spaces for congre¬ 
gation. This list in many ways overlaps with the one of compensatory 
or deprivation theories I presented above. And reiterating what I said 
there, it is beyond doubt that many of these arguments are true. But 
again I would suggest that the compensatory promises Pentecostalism 
makes—promises many other religious and for that matter develop- 
mentalist and good governance bodies also make—would not be so 
attractive were Pentecostalism not better than its competitors at set¬ 
ting up thriving institutions in which people can participate in a world 
shaped around those promises. It is Pentecostalism's institution-build¬ 
ing social productivity that makes it promises credible, not the cred¬ 
ibility of those promises that makes its socially productive. 

Instead of relying on the arguments about material inducements 
or ideological compensations I have just rehearsed, I want to argue 
that Pentecostal social productivity is rooted in its model of social life 
and that the key to that model is that it defines ritual as fundamental to 
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social interaction and asserts that ritual should be practiced regularly 
in all kinds of settings. It is to this argument that I now turn. 


Ritual in Pentecostal Social Life 

What does it mean for people to relate to one another as Pentecostals? 
On the most fundamental level, to relate to one another as Pentecostals 
is to carry out rituals together. These rituals can be praying together as 
almost a form of greeting, or as a way to define the kind of interaction 
about to transpire ("God, we have come together today to ..." eat/hold 
a conference/plant a garden/make a business plan/study for a test, etc.). 
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They can be rites of ministration, where one prays for the needs or health 
of others. They can be celebratory rites of praise in word or song. And 
of course they can be the major Sunday service rites that constitute the 
sacred high point of the week in most churches (Nelson 2005). These 
rites can also involve a wide range of personnel. They can be carried 
out by two people, or in small groups (a fast-diffusing social form in 
many of these churches), or by whole congregations with some people 
acting as ritual specialists. One could go on in this manner pointing to 
the variety of ritual forms and personnel configurations Pentecostals 
can draw on in relating to one another, but perhaps enough has been 
said to carry my main point that Pentecostal sociality in a wide range 
of contexts is marked by a high degree of mutual ritual performance. 

A number of aspects of Pentecostal doctrine support this high fre¬ 
quency of ritual interaction. A conviction that God cares about and 
intervenes even in the mundane lives of his faithful, and that a sharp 
sacred/profane distinction is untenable, is important here, for it al¬ 
lows ritual to suffuse all domains of social interaction (think again of 
Pentecostal uses of the ritual of praying together) (Csordas 1997: 109). 
Also important are key design features of Pentecostal rites that make 
their ritual forms easily identifiable to participants while still allow¬ 
ing for a lot of improvisation in their content, thus making it possible 
for people to perform rites in almost any setting and to use them to 
address almost any circumstance. Yet as important as the refusal of 
the sacred/profane distinction and the openness on matters of ritual 
content are to the place of ritual in Pentecostal social life, probably the 
most important feature of its doctrine in this regard is the idea that 
all church members are qualified to initiate and participate in ritual 
performances. The clergy has no monopoly on ritual. Everyone par¬ 
ticipates, and whomever the Spirit moves can initiate rituals in most 
settings. There is no need to have formal training or possess church 
office. Much has already been made in the literature of the lack of for¬ 
mal credentialing of clergy in accounting for the rapid spread of Pente- 
costalism—new converts quickly become missionaries to their friends 
and neighbors and then often set themselves up as pastors of their own 
churches. Here my point is the slightly different one that the intensity 
of ritual interaction that defines Pentecostal sociality is rooted in the 
Pentecostal belief that everyone can initiate and participate in ritual. 
This means that whenever any two or more Pentecostals are copresent, 
they have everything they need to engage in ritual together. 

So far I have made an empirical claim—Pentecostal models of so¬ 
cial life are distinctive in the amount of space they give over to ritual 
performance—and I have rooted that empirical claim in a quick sketch 
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of the basic features of Pentecostal doctrine that support it. What I 
want to do now is connect that empirical fact with what I have called 
Pentecostalism’s social productivity: its impressive institution-building 
capacity. 

In arguing for a connection between Pentecostalism’s emphasis on 
ritual and its social productivity, I want to draw on Randall Collins’s re¬ 
cent work on interaction ritual chains. The notion of interaction ritual 
comes, of course, from Goffman (1967), and Collins takes from Goff- 
man a focus on face-to-face interaction. But to construct the heart of 
his theory', Collins returns to Goffman’s Durkheimian roots. He starts 
with Durkheim’s (1995) argument that major collective rituals produce 
a kind of effervescence that energizes people and leads them to feel 
empowered—to feel larger than themselves. He then generalizes this 
familiar point to suggest that all successful interactions, interactions 
that in a way I will lay out in a moment, are sufficiently ritualized, 
produce some of this kind of effervescence, which he calls “emotional 
energy.” In a final twist, one not familiar from Durkheim or Goffman, 
Collins (2004: 44) claims that human beings are at bottom seekers of 
such emotional energy; they are creatures who go through life try ing to 
participate in as many successful interaction rituals as they can, using 
the energy generated in each such interaction ritual to fund the next 
one. It is the human tendency for people to endeavor to move from one 
successful interaction ritual to another, increasing their store of emo¬ 
tional energy as they go, that generates the chains of interaction rituals 
that provide Collins with his titular image. And it is these chains, he 
argues, that give society its shape. 

If Collins is right that people seek successful ritual experience and 
tend to invest in those situations and institutions that most regularly 
provide it, then it becomes crucial in studying social life to understand 
what constitutes a successful interaction ritual and how it is produced. 
For Collins, interaction rituals involve two components. The first is 
“mutual focus of attention”—a sense on the part of participants that 
they intersubjectively share a common definition of what they are do¬ 
ing together. The second is what Collins calls "a high degree of emo¬ 
tional entrainment.” This refers to people’s developing sense that they 
are coordinating their actions together, a sense built up particularly 
through the rhythmic synchronization of bodily action such that in¬ 
teraction flows smoothly. Such bodily synchronization can happen as 
fully in conversation or any other kind of interaction as it does in those 
social practices, like dancing, that explicitly aim to produce it. When 
it does happen, and is combined with a strong sense of mutual focus, 
successful interaction ritual occurs. 
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In this chapter, there is little reason to further unpack Collins’s 
discussion of the way successful interaction rituals are constructed. A 
moment’s consultation of one’s own experience of what in English is 
colloquially called a “good conversation” or “a productive meeting” or 
even “a smooth transaction” is probably enough to plant the outlines 
of Collins's argument in one’s mind. In any case, for the purposes of 
my argument about the role of ritual in the social productivity of Pen- 
tecostalism, it is enough to know that mutual focus and emotional en¬ 
trainment through bodily synchronization are, for Collins, what turns 
mundane social encounters into successful interaction rituals. 

It is enough to know that these two features are at the heart of 
interaction ritual because on inspection, it is clear that Pentecostal ism 
is ideally suited to allowing people to put them in play when they come 
together. Mutual focus in ensured by the knowledge all Pentecostals 
share of the basic ritual fl ames that orient them in so much of their 
interaction: frames like prayer, praise, worship, healing, etc. As I noted, 
these frames are open enough to allow all kinds of content to arise 
within them, but their purposes and basic organization are fixed enough 
that as soon as the frame is in place, people possess an immediate mu¬ 
tual awareness of their shared purpose and interactional focus: they 
know they are praying, praising, worshipping, healing, etc. together. 
And once Pentecostals are in an interactional frame together, they are 
well prepared to generate the emotional entrainment through bodily 
synchronization that is the second constituent of a successful interac¬ 
tion ritual. For if there is one thing even those who know little about 
Pentecostals tend to recognize, it is the extent to which members of the 
faith everywhere share a set of bodily practices that look very' much the 
same: arms lifted in praise, hands laid on in healing, tongues speak¬ 
ing in prayer, voices lifted in song, etc. Because of these shared bodily 
practices, Pentecostals recognize each others’ physical presence even 
when they do not share a verbal language. And hence Pentecostal bod¬ 
ies of all backgrounds are well trained to work together in ritual and 
well practiced in producing the physical synchronization that turns 
mutual attention into successful interaction ritual. 

In summary, I have been arguing that to live in a Pentecostal faith 
community is to participate in ritual together whenever one can, in 
church and out. Drawing on their trained ability to fall into states of 
mutual attention and push such states forward through bodily syn¬ 
chronization, Pentecostals go through life producing an unusually 
high percentage of social occasions that qualify as successful interac¬ 
tion rituals. From Collins’s point of view, this would be precisely what 
makes them such good institution builders, even in situations where 
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material resources are so scarce that few other institutions survive. 
The emotional energy successful interaction rituals produce is, Collins 
would tell us, its own reward—or even what most people, whether they 
know it or not, take to be the one intrinsic good in the world. Blumhof- 
fer (1993: 210-11) captures well the sense of Collins’s argument when 
she writes of the “spiritual acquisitiveness” that drove early Pentecos- 
tals forward in the pursuit of what she calls spiritual experiences and 
what Collins would call emotional energy produced out of ritual in¬ 
teraction. As she puts it, "these eager pioneers ... pressed relentlessly 
on to the next experience, impelled by an insatiable longing for more 
rather than by determination to reach a specific goal.” It is the Pente¬ 
costal ability to produce emotional energy in such quantity that keeps 
people highly involved in churches that meet in shabby storefronts or 
move from office park to office park in dreary, decayed urban locales 
around the world, or that meet in churches made of whatever scraps 
are to hand in rural villages in an equally wide range of places. And it 
is the centrality of ritual in Pentecostal social life that allows them to 
produce this good in such quantity. 

To this point, I have argued that there is a strong connection be¬ 
tween two of the obvious aspects of Pentecostalism—its emphasis on rit¬ 
ual and its extraordinary institution-building capacity. Moreover, I hope 
to have made the case that it is the Pentecostal emphasis on ritual that 
is primary in the relationship between these two obvious aspects of the 
religion. Without the rituals, the institutions would not survive. Pente¬ 
costal doctrine on its own could not produce them successfully. It is the 
Pentecostal mastery- of the technology of ritual production that makes 
these churches work; the doctrinal features that make Pentecostalism 
appealing to so many who in various respects live on the margins of the 
market economy can bind people to the faith only after these robust, 
ritually driven institutions have already proven their ability to thrive. 

With the link between ritual and institution building in place, what 
remains to be done to complete my argument about the role of ritual 
in tying together the obvious aspects of Pentecostalism is to connect 
Pentecostal ritualism to Pentecostalism’s remarkable ability to spread 
across linguistic and cultural barriers. That is what I will try to do in 
the next section. 


Pentecostal Ritual and Globalization 

Inasmuch as Pentecostalism’s institution-building capacity often fig¬ 
ures in discussions of its global spread, I have already addressed some 
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arguments aimed at explaining Pentecostal globalization in the previ¬ 
ous section, in particular those concerned with issues of deprivation 
and compensation. In this section, I want to shift focus in relation to 
this issue. Rather than ask why people for whom Pentecostalism is 
something new might want to convert to it, I want to query the social 
mechanisms of Pentecostal diffusion—how is it that Pentecostalism 
actually travels across linguistic and cultural barriers in the first place. 
How does it get from place to place and how do people come to learn 
about it such that they can embrace it if, for whatever reason, they 
want to? When the issue is in this sense how rather than why Pente¬ 
costalism spreads, the centrality of ritual to its social life proves to be 
of great relevance. 

The first observation I want to make in regard to the how of Pen¬ 
tecostal globalization is that Pentecostalism is relatively easy to con¬ 
vey to strangers, even to those with whom one shares little by way 
of a common language, because its pedagogy focuses first on convey¬ 
ing broad ritual frames and the bodily styles that go with them. Evan¬ 
gelists stress these aspects of the faith from the outset, often leaving 
all but the very basics of doctrine and theology for later. As Albrecht 
(1999: 2005) puts it, in the Pentecostal tradition it is ritual, rather than 
“structured verbal catechesis,” that teaches people “what it means to 
live and behave as Christians in a faith community.” Csordas’s (1997) 
work, and more recently that of Luhrmann (2004), also point to this 
process of learning the faith through bodily ritual training. Because 
of this pedagogical emphasis on learning ritual frames and the ways 
to bodily enact them, those introduced to the movement gain entry 
to its ritual life very' quickly. As Collins would have it, they almost im¬ 
mediately begin to experience the emotional energy Pentecostal ritual 
produces, even before they have to learn about or commit to an elabo¬ 
rate doctrinal system. The quick social dividends Pentecostal ritual life 
produces render it in Collins’s terms very easy to spread. 

Along with making Pentecostalism easy to convey across cultures 
in the first instance, the religion’s emphasis on training people from 
the start in its ritual life also helps to tie the movement together across 
great distances and to rapidly diffuse innovations such as spiritual 
warfare, deliverance, and the prosperity gospel. This is so because it is 
the existence of easily learned and hence widely shared ritual frames 
and bodily styles, which accounts for the huge success visiting pastors 
have in their preaching to groups both large and small all over the 
world. Because everyone who is at all connected to the faith knows 
the frames and the bodily rhythms of Pentecostal ritual and trusts that 
others do as well, visiting preachers can rapidly meld huge crowds into 
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ritually focused groups, even when working through interpreters. For 
the same reason, consumers of Pentecostal media can be powerfully 
moved by radio and television broadcasts, cassettes, and video tapes 
featuring pastors and others with whom they have had no personal 
contact. The high-velocity circuits in which religious media and reli¬ 
gious leaders both travel do much to tie Pentecostal networks together 
across the globe. These circuits depend at bottom, I am arguing, on the 
shared ritual life of those who consume what they provide. 

There is also a second way in which Pentecostal ritual life supports 
the mechanisms by which the religion travels. In laying out Collins’s 
theory above, I mentioned in passing that his notion of chains of interac¬ 
tion ritual is designed to capture the way in which people use the emo¬ 
tional energy generated in any given ritual to propel the performance 
of future rituals in which they participate. Pentecostal techniques of re¬ 
vival have made this dynamic an almost explicit folk model of the way 
to spread the religion beyond local boundaries. From Azusa Street for¬ 
ward, Pentecostal revivals have ritually generated energy that has pro¬ 
pelled evangelists out around the world. And each place these evangelists 
land becomes itself a center from which the ritual life of Pentecostalism 
can be propagated further afield. Pentecostalism has in essence moved 
around the world by leaping from one ritual hotspot to another along a 
path blazed by the emotional energy its ritual life generates. 

A third and final aspect of ritual’s contribution to the globalization 
of Pentecostalism that I want to discuss relates not to Collins’s theorv 
of ritual but rather to that of Rappaport. In his article on the obvious 
aspects of ritual that I referred to at the outset of this paper, and also in 
his magisterial book on ritual, Rappaport (1999) argues among other 
things that rituals produce secure knowledge and thus combat the cor¬ 
rosive effects of dissimulation and mistrust in social life. Rappaport 
bases this claim on a semiotic argument concerning the way in which 
the performative character of ritual leads it to generate indexical signs 
that are reliable guides to truth because they create or are otherwise 
inextricably linked to the things to which they refer. For a clergy mem¬ 
ber to say "I now pronounce you man and wife” in the midst of a prop¬ 
erly constituted marriage rite, for example, is to create a marriage, and 
so the rite conveys the fact of marriage in a completely trustworthy- 
way. Rappaport’s argument is complex, and I cannot lay out all of its 
steps here (see Robbins 2001). But, for the sake of argument, I want 
to accept that he is correct in saying that performing rituals together 
fosters bonds of trust between people. In the context of my argument, 
the question then becomes how the trust-producing qualities of Pente¬ 
costal ritual help to foster its spread. 
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The short answer to this question is that they do so by quickly 
melding individuals from diverse cultural, linguistic, and often denom¬ 
inational backgrounds into groups that possess the requisite trust to 
coordinate actions and build institutions. Blumhofer (1989: 201; see 
also Albrecht 1999: 43) provides an illustration of this dynamic at work 
in her account of the founding of the Assemblies of God at a 1914 
convention that brought together three hundred representatives from 
independent churches around the country. The call for the convention 
had aroused a good deal of discussion and even “accusation” among 
those who were invited. But “four days of rousing Pentecostal meet¬ 
ings helped allay the reservations of some who feared organization. 
Although all did not concur fully on doctrine and practice, they discov¬ 
ered unity ‘in the Spirit.’” It was bonds of trust forged in four days of 
successful ritual practice that allowed the founders of the Assemblies 
of God to go on to work together to found the denomination. Similar 
dynamics, I would suggest, are at work wherever Pentecostalism trav¬ 
els (see Austin-Broos 1997: 180). Those who can successfully perform 
rituals together come to treat each other as trustworthy and find it 
possible to coordinate action to achieve all manner of tasks. The Pen¬ 
tecostal ritualization of everyday life then further serves to routinely 
reinforce these bonds of trust as people pray and perform other “quo¬ 
tidian rituals” in the course of working together. The ability to ritually 
forge bonds of trust across barriers of disagreement or less than fully 
shared cultural or linguistic understanding is thus another important 
link in the chain that connects Pentecostals to one another across the 
globe. 

In preparing to summarize the points I have just made, it is notable 
that all three of my arguments about the connections between the cen¬ 
trality of ritual in Pentecostal life and the religion’s global spread can 
be illustrated through a brief analysis of the Toronto Blessing, prob¬ 
ably the best known revival of the last several decades. The phenome¬ 
non that would come to be known as the Toronto Blessing began at the 
Toronto Airport Vineyard Church. This church was located in a strip 
mall in the shadow of Toronto’s main airport and was originally affili¬ 
ated with the Vineyard movement, one of the movements that made up 
what is often known as the “third wave” of the Pentecostal-charismatic 
tradition. In January 1994, a revival broke out at the church. As Percy 
(1998: 101) puts it, the revival was marked by an uncharacteristically 
high degree of ritual activity, but also by some “more unusual phenom¬ 
ena.” “There was,” he explains, “an unusually high reportage of people 
being ‘slain in the Spirit.’ A number would laugh uncontrollably, make 
animal-like noises, barking, growling or groaning as the 'Spirit fell 
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on them.’” News of this powerful revival and its unusual ritual effects 
spread quickly around the world through Pentecostal networks, and in 
the next two years "over one million ‘pilgrims’... journeyed to Toronto 
to taste the blessing for themselves” (Percy 1998: 101). Once having 
tasted the blessing, “pilgrims” took it home to their own congregations 
and thus quickly spread its third-wave style of ritual to Pentecostal and 
charismatic churches around the world (Poloma 2003: 18; Percy 1998: 
115). In this way, it became a global phenomenon almost overnight. 

The Toronto Blessing illustrates all of the points I have made about 
the role of ritual in Pentecostal globalization. First, it was very decid¬ 
edly a setting in which pilgrims came first to experience ritual. Indeed, 
one senses that ritual experience always ran ahead of doctrinal elabo¬ 
ration during the Blessing’s heyday, and that this in part accounts for 
some of the controversy that surrounded it (Hilborn 2001). Nightly 
sessions of revival ritual were at the heart of the pilgrim experience. 
This made the Blessing easy to share among people who had little in 
common except their general Pentecostal-charismatic background and 
the fact of their having come together at this oddly placeless site. Fur¬ 
thermore, the pattern of people flocking to a center of intense ritual 
activity and then using the emotional energy generated there to spread 
the revival at home fits neatly my second point about revivals as gener¬ 
ators of cascades of enchained interaction rituals that carry new forms 
of the faith quickly around the globe. Finally, my point about ritual 
generating trust among people who are otherwise socially distant from 
one another is also germane to an understanding of the Toronto Bless¬ 
ing. For most who participated, the Toronto Airport Vineyard church 
was not in any usual sense a community’. They did not know most of 
the others with whom they worshiped there. Yet by virtue of falling 
into ritual interaction with one another, they came to trust each other 
enough to allow themselves to seek to lie prone in the Spirit in each 
other’s presence, and to manifest publicly other unusual gifts of the 
Spirit that they knew some were given to attack as unscriptural or 
worse. Even if the bonds they forged were often fleeting, their shared 
ritual experience allowed those at the church at any given time to act 
as a community founded in trust. 

Having summarized my arguments about the connection between 
Pentecostal ritual and globalization by way of this brief discussion of 
the Toronto Blessing, I want to conclude this section by mentioning a 
comparative observation that even if not conclusive adds further plau¬ 
sibility to my overall argument that Pentecostalism globalizes so well 
because of the central place it gives to ritual. The comparison I hav e 
in mind is one between Pentecostalism and fundamentalism. I realize 
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